To 
GOD, Cc 
PEACE ON EARTH, 


AND MERCY TO 
Every Livinec 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPEr. 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 


We are asked to give [to be distributed at the above expo- 
sition] something of the history of our Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and its rapidly growing [and 
far more important child] The American Humane Education 
Society. 

We are glad to say that we believe we have (1) obtained 
| the first law in the world against shooting live pigeons from 
traps for sport — (2) the first law in the world against the life 
mutilation of horses by docking — (3) the first law in the world 
against vivisections and dissections in public schools —and (4) 
possibly the first law requiring all teachers of public schools to 
teach kindness to animals. 

Among other first things we may also claim (5) the first paper 
of its kind in the world, ‘‘Our Dumb Animals,” of which we 
printed two hundred thousand copies of its first nwmber — (6) the 
first prizes offered for essays on cattle transportation— (7) the 
first prizes offered for humane stories — (8) the first prizes offered 
all the college students of America for best essays on the im- 
portance of humane education for the prevention of crime — 
(9) the first prizes offered for essays on vivisection, the humane 
treatment of horses, and a variety of other subjects — (10) the 
first addresses ever delivered on our subject before State legis- 
latures — (11) the first before universities and colleges and great 
religious and educational conventions— (12) the first before 
union meetings of churches of various denominations — (13) the 
first “‘ Humane Education Society” in the world, and if we can 
believe Mrs. Catharine Smithies [its founder] we can also claim 
— (14) the first ** Band of Mercy” in the world as one result of our 
efforts. 

The Royal Society of England offered the first prizes for 
compositions in schools, but that was after the establishment of 
its ‘‘Ladies’ Humane Educational Committee,’’ which was the 
result of our hearings there in 1869, and after the hope we 
expressed in “Our Dumb Animals” of July, 1869, that such 
prizes might be offered. 

In fact, as we think it over, we believe the future historian 
will award many other first things to our Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and its child, ‘ Our 
American Humane Education Society.’’ 

Such as the first addresses to all the public schools of a great 
city, and the distribution in them of more than 100,000 copies of 
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ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. humane publications, and the obtaining from them of some 
Used by kind permission of ‘Sea Side Torch,” Asbury Park, N, J, 30,000 compositions written jn a single day on Kjndness to 
Animals — first to supply all college and university libraries in 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


North America, north of Mexico, with 
humane publications, and send nearly 
100,000 copies of them to students in those 
colleges and universities, and write all their 
presidents, and send to all of them every 
month our monthly paper — the first to dis- 
tribute, at a great National Teachers’ Con- 
vention, 110,000 copies of humane publica- 
tions, thus reaching the teachers of almost 
the whole continent north of Mexico — the 
first to send out missionaries and to preach 
the gospel of humanity to states and cities 
thousands of miles apart, and cause Humane 
Societies to be formed from Florida and 
New Orleans to North Dakota — the first to 
send to the editors of some 20,000 American 
publications, including all north of Mexico, 
condensed humane information, and offer 
them a prize of $300 for the best essay on 
the effect of humane education on the pre- 
vention of crime — the first to furnish all the 
clergy, lawyers, doctors and most of the 
writers and speakers of Massachusetts every 
month for years our monthly humane paper 
— the first to cause to be established nearly 
sixty thousand Bands of Mercy [many of 
them numbering hundreds of members] all 
over this country and British America, and 
some in Europe and Asia — the first to send 
this paper every month to the editors of 
nearly 20,000 American publications, in- 
cluding all in North America north of 
Mexico — the first to cause more than three 
millions copies of *‘ Black Beauty”? to be 
sent out in our own and eight European and 
three Asiatic languages, to gointoalltheworld 
and preach the gospel of humanity to every 
creature — [in addition to which they have 
sent out of their other humane stories and pub- 
lications more than fifteen millions copies] — 
the first to print in a single year more thana 
hundred and seventeen millions of pages of 
humane literature [an amount probably far 
exceeding all printed in the same time by 
all other of our Humane Societies through- 
out the entire world}. These are only a part 
of the first things which the future historian 
will, we believe, credit to ‘‘ The Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals,’ and its greater child ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society.”’ 

For our share in this great work and the 
time and money we have put into it for 
more than a quarter of a century we claim 
no personal merit whatever. 

We have simply listened to thoughts and 
plans which have come to us in the day and 
night from we know not where, and which we 
have, to the best of the light given us, en- 
deavored to faithfully carry out. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 
THE PROUDEST MONUMENT IN 
AMERICA. 

Millionaires are giving vast sums to our 
colleges [from which too many educated 
devils are being sent out to curse our 
country and the world]. But no one yet has 
undertaken to erect a ‘Humane Building” 
which, devoted to unsectarian Humane Ed- 
ucation, shall bear and carry down to future 
generations the name of its donor and stand 
as the proudest monument in America to tell 
of his humanity. 


We go to the grave of a friend saying; A man is 
dead; but angels throng about him saying; A man 
is born,—Henry Ward Beecher, 


THE WRONG OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
AS NOW PLAYED. 


In our Jast month’s issue we gave extracts 
from a letter of one of our prominent phy- 
sicians [a Harvard graduate and gentleman 
well known to many of our best citizens] 
who, for various reasons given, is desirous of 
a change in the present methods of playing 
college football. 

He has kindly, at our request, stated in 
the following letter some of his thoughts, 
which we think will be read with interest 
by American college presidents, all of whom 
{north of Mexico] receive our paper every 
month, and we hope it may be copied into 
many of the about twenty thousand newspa- 
pers and magazines on our exchange list. 

In the beginning of his letter the doctor 
carries us back to the old Roman amphi- 
theatres, where before (the deserved) fall of 
Rome human beings were compelled to 
fight and kill other human beings for the 
public amusement, and the assemblages of 
the Roman rich, by turning down their 
thumbs, indicated to the conqueror that 
no mercy but death must be given to the 
conquered. 

Boston, Jan. 14, 1904. 
Gero. T. ANGELL, Esq., 

Dear Sir: “ Pollice verso,” | with thumbs down- 
turned] the vast assemblages in the Roman gladiato- 
rial arenas, nobles and high born ladies alike, 
stretched furiously forward, every right thumb 
down-turned, the sign that no quarter should be 
given. 

Last year a president set the pace, in a country 
servilely imitative of those dressed in a little brief 
authority, ‘‘ by leaving duty”’ to attend with his cab- 
inet a brutal football game. In that game, as in all 
American “ sport’ of the sort, it is understood that 
each player of light weight shall be slugged, if pos- 
sible, with the hope of disabling him. In the course 
of two of this season’s games, one of those consigned 
to slugging—a brilliant student and president of his 
class—was waylaid, held down, thrice kicked on the 
head by heavy boots, rendered entirely unconscious 
for two hours, finally left with dangerous brain 
symptoms and sent home entirely incapacitated for 
study. 

In a bull-fight quick judgment and skill must sup- 
plement the man’s strength in his desperate strug- 
gle. Slugging checkmates such means of defence. 
Legitimate athletics are not present in modern foot- 
ball. ‘A burlesque of a fine game,” says the London 
Graphic, ‘‘is football as conducted in the United 
States.” ‘“‘ Lovers of Rugby football would not recog- 
nize the game as played in America, where it seems 
to be a thoroughly brutal pastime played without 
skill and without science.” 

An apologist for football—Professor S. W. Patrick 
in the American Journal of Psychology says: ** This 
game is more brutal—that is, more primitive, than 
others, permitting us to revel fora time in long re- 
stricted impulses!’’ To the writer it is shameful 
that authority in our great universities should en- 
courage a low and cowardly form of slugging con- 
tests, costlier than those of the Roman amphitheatre 
or the professional ring, because of the material used 
to the detriment of scholarly rivalry. 

It is to be regretted that proud sisters and thought- 
less sweethearts [if they do not turn down thumbs as 
in the gladiatorial shows of Rome] do wave banners 
crimson, blue, parti-colored. 

The past year shows twenty-one dead players of 
football, sixteen more who have suffered grave inja- 
ries,and one insane. The injuries have been skull- 
fracture, broken backs, a broken neck, ruptured 
hearts and arteries, and ‘*‘ internal” injuries. Anda 
very small proportion is this of the general wreckage 
of a school or college course. 

Betting and gambling come in for their full share, 
both at and after the “‘ season.”” For “ Rules of Foot- 
ball Poker, which has now become the rage with col- 
lege students,” see a half-page of the Boston Post, 
Dec. 27. 

In other matters a prison or lasting self-reproach 
ig the lightest penalty following death inflicted, yn- 


less in self-defence, but the yells and thumbs in the 
stadium cannot deny that the football injuries which 
frequently cause death are deliberately dealt. Law 
should require the state to punish every case of man- 
slaughter, wherever committed. 

One of the most insidious and dangerous of drugs 
known in pharmacy is cocaine; the cocaine habit is 
an extreme danger, as evil as the absinthe habit. 
The habit is readily formed, for it gives pleasure and 
stimulates flagging strength. Besides enormous 
doses of strychnine, cocaine is known to be employed 
by ‘‘ professionals’ in athletic games. I have un- 
questioned evidence that in the last Harvard gume 
one of the eleven was drugged (I speak advisedly,— 
the dose was small, but it acted specifically) to force 
his supreme effort. The amazing excuse was given 
that it entered the boy’s heel only. As every medical 
man knows, it also entered his brain. The boy was 
a wreck when cocaine’s stimulation ended. Andone 
downward step had been taken! There is hypocrisy 
in ‘‘ fearing to remonstraie against cocaine ” on the 
ground that “innocent” college boys may learn to 
use such things. 

The same surgeons who find football and cocaine 
“locally applied ” harmless, have found it necessary 
to send this boy from study, an invalid for the winter 
—one of the illustrations of the “ invigorating effects 
of football training.” 

The Prince of Darkness alone keeps a full list of 
football doses of strychnia, cocaine, etc. 

To “overtraining’’ the surgeons now attribute 
boils, weak joints and general football exhaustion, 
mental and physical. There seems to be a deal of 
over-training in training. It is known profession- 
ally that “ athletes,’ so called, with the heart and 
other muscles over-developed and strained, wre apt 
to die suddenly before middle-age. 

College Boards “‘having investigated” report no 
interference by football with study. The writer has 
seen students join the cartoonists in smiling at this 
report. 

A generation ago Charles Reade denounced the 
wrong side of sporting life in England. Andit is 
rather hopeful in the present record of manslaugh- 
ter that the humorists and the cartoonists | modern 
court-jesters privileged to tell the truth] have been 
able to discover flaws, even in such padded armor as 
is worn on Soldiers’ Field, and have invariably satir- 
ized the cruelty, the silliness and the unsportsman- 
like qualities of the modern gladiatorial abortion. 

The annual report of the Board of Education of the 
District of Columbia finds that the statisties of the 
game for the year shows startling list of players 
killed, and the serious maiming of many more, and 
that no self-respecting school organization should 
tolerate such manslaughter in the name of athletics, 
and that the Board will not fail, if need be, to pro- 
hibit the game. 

The standard upheld at the Groton School has 
always been ahigh one. Dr. Peabody, the dean of 
the school, himself an enthusiastic lover of athletic 
sport, urges radical football reform, and in that mind 
lately addressed the Faculty of Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

The writer is not willingly iconoclast or fault- 
finder. Harvard is his alma mater. Cherishing 
strong interest in its progressive life, I speak as one 
of many who desire inits popular game a spirit and 
impetus without fear yet without reproach. 

CHARLES FESSENDEN NICHOLS. 


| We, as well as Dr. Nichols, wish well for old Har- 
vard, for though not indebted toit for our college 
course, we are indebted to its law school fora large 
part of our legal education. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE WRONG OF COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
AS NOW PLAYED. NO. 2. 


Ou January 15th we received, from another promi- 
nent physician, the following. The writer is alsoa 
graduate of Harvard and highly esteemed both in 
Cambridge and Boston, but, on account of a rule of 
The Massachusetts Medical Society, cannot allow us 
to publish his name: 


CAMBRIDGE, Jan. 15, 1904. 


DparR Mr. ANGELL: 

In connection with your investigation of college 
football, I would say that yesterday I was called to 
see a student at Harvard who had fallenin a fit in 
one of the class rooms. 

After he recovered consciousness he informed me 
that he had had evera hundred such convulsions, 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


and that they were due toa blow on the head received 
during a game of football. 

The only hope of recovery in his case is a surgical 
operation, which might possibly cure him. 

I would also say that a student at Harvard with 
me was thrown on his head during a game of foot- 
ball and ever since has been a mental wreck. 

I also know of various broken limbs and minor 
injuries which have been permanent. 

Respectfully, 


THE WRONG OF FOOTBALL AS NOW 
PLAYED. NO. 3. 


On January 16th we received a letter giving the 
experiences of one of our football elevens, from 
which we take the following : 

“The game as now played is war — fighting.” 
{Sometimes bets to large amounts depend on the 
result.] 

“The best opposing player is to be putout of the 
game if possible.” 

“ Under the heap the public see little of the real 
slugging going on—throwing sand in the eyes, 
etc., etc.” 

“Tt isa real battle, andif the facts were generally 
known I think something would be done to stop 
it.” 

The above is given us in confidence that we will not 
use the name of the player. 

To the above we add: First, that every policeman 
in Boston was ordered to be on duty all night in case 
Harvard had beaten Yale. 

Second, our str t objection to this modern 
football game is not the physical injuries of the 
fighters, or the ten thousand gambling bets, but that 
it tends to build up in our educated young mena 
spirit of fighting, which has already cost us in the 
unnecessary war about Cuba | which Spain was wil- 
ling to abandon without firing a single gun] and the 
unnecessary war about the Philippines, which Spain 
was glad to sell for twenty millions of dollars, and 
both of which havecost us not only great unneces- 
sary destruction of human and animal life and hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, but a large pension list 
for the next fifty years—a spirit of fighting which may 
cost us in the not very distant future more than a 
hundred thousand lives, a billion of dollars, and 
perhaps sooner than we expect the destruction of our 
American Republic and the formation of a govern- 
ment in which half the men will be enrolled in stand- 
ing armies to keep the other half in subjection ; and 
Third, looking at many of our colleges as they now 
are, and seeing how rapidly they are building up this 
fighting spirit, and how little they are doing to edu- 
cate their undergraduates humanely, and consider- 
ing the conflicts likely to come up, not only with for- 
eign nations but between capital and labor in our 
own, we cannot help being reminded [as we were at 
the close of the talks about comparatively unimpor- 
tant matters of our great national convention of 
teachers in Boston last summer] how Nero fiddled 
while Rome was burning. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


In regard to the matter of hazing, we see 
that twenty-two sophomores of Rutger’s 
College, New Jersey, have been suspended 
for hazing a freshman, and would call the 
attention of all college presidents in America 
north of Mexico to whom our paper goes every 
month. 


We see in The Boston Evening Transcript, among 
its leading editorials, an article on ‘ Hazing in the 
University of Pennsylvania,” telling of the destruc- 
tion of clothing and other property, and how one 
freshman was nearly drowned by continued immer- 
sions in the swimming pool. 

When we entered Brown University in 1842 and 
were assigned to the old university hall, the first 
thing we did was to call in a blacksmith and have 
our room so protected by bars that our door could 
not be suddenly broken in. Then we procured fire- 
arms, and gave out notice that if our door was broken 
down we should shoot, and we were not hazed. Un- 
der similar circumstances we should do the same 
again. If the college authorities cannot stop this 
savagery we should advise powder and ball, and 
think ourself fully justified. The surgeon who cuts 
out a cancer is not cruel but merciful. 


GEo. T. ANGELL. 


CONSUL ROMANUS. 
[THE EMPEROR CALIGULA’S FAMOUS HORSE. | 


Shod with gold, 

And bitted with gold, 
Went an Emperor’s steed in days of old; 
On gilded oats this Horse was fed, 
’Neath a golden canopy had his bed: 
Rome bent the knee when he came in sight ; 
And he lived in a palace of marble white, 
With a hundred slaves to serve his need, 
For he was the Emperor’s chosen steed, 
The best and fleetest in all the land, 
And stroked and patted by Caesar’s hand ; 
And his purple trappings, of price untold, 

Flashed with jewels, 

And flamed with gold. 


And the crazy Emperor laughed, and swore, 
“ There is not a king that I honor more; 
For where shall I find, in the Roman throng, 
A man who’s as handsome, as fine, as strong, 
Or, among my parasite, fawning ring, 
A friend who's as true as that speechless thing ?” 
And he sought about till he found a way, 
Which gold and jewels could not express, 
Ilis thought to the whole wide world to say, 
If you hadn’t heard it you’d never guess, 
He made him a consul, nothing less ; 
And the Horse was a Consul that selfsame day. 


So, with glittering guards in grand array, 
You can see him afar on the Appian Way, 
Blazing with diamonds like a star, 
Consul Romanus ! 
8. P. Q. BR. 
And, though patricians may turn and sneer, 
The people laugh and the people cheer. 
They laugh at the title turned to scorn, 
They cheer to see it so proudly borne ; 
For he looks so splendid, he steps so high, 
As he tosses his jeweled head to the sky: 
He spurns the earth with such proud disdain, 
As he rattles his priceless bridle chain ; 
He is so shapely in every line, 
So full of strength and ‘yet so fine, 
So handsome and so debonnaire, 
So much a gentleman everywhere, 
That you never saw, 
Though you’ve traveled far, 

Such a noble Consul 8. P. Q. R. 

BERTRAND SHADWELL, 

In Chicago Evening Post. 


THE KILLING OF THAT BEAR. 


(From the New York Times of Nov. 19th.) 


* * * We confess to a feeling of dissatisfaction 


with the President that he should have made it possi- 
ble — and in a journalistic sense necessary — for us to 
tell the tale of the pitiable undoing of that ‘lean 
black bear.’? The creature had so little chance for 
his life with all those well-armed men and _ their 
many dogs after him! And there was not even the 
pretence of self-defence in the way death was inflicted 
upon him! He was not shot while charging upon his 
foes, but a man jumped from his horse, went calmly 
to the spot where the dogs had the frightened beast 
cornered in a swamp, knocked him on the head with 
the butt of a gun, and tied his legs together to await 
the President’s pleasure! Surely there was nothing 
to thrill the blood in that — nothing to remove one’s 
secret doubts as to the defensibility of hunting as a 
sport. Fortunately the President refused to avail 
himself of the opportunity to shoot the bear as he 
lay in bonds, but told somebody else to ‘‘put him out 
of his misery’? — which the somebody else proceeded 
to do—with a knife. It’s a queer sort of mercy, come 
to think of it, The bear would have been in no 
‘“‘misery’? if the President hadn’t hunted him, and 
could easily have been put out of it, not by cutting 
his throat, but by cutting the rope and letting him 
run off into the canebrake. The killing of bears by 
those who have an appreciable need of bear meat, or 
by those with whose pigs or calves the bears have 
interfered or threaten to interfere, can be criticised 
only by sentimentalists, but when the hunter is a 
President the mere fact of the killing is altogether 
too prominent in the sport. Zimes have changed, and 
opinions with them, The hunter needs some sort of an 
excuse nowadays, and really there doesn’t seem to have been 
much excuse for the killing of this “lean black bear.” 


Mercy to Every Living Creature. 


HOW WE ADVERTISE OUR MASS. 8. P. 
C. ANIMALS EVERY COLD DAY. 


[From Boston Post.| 


PRESIDENT LINCOLN AND 
KITTENS. 

On one occasion when President Lincoln 
visited General Grant, General Porter, who 
was General Grant’s secretary at the time, 
says that ‘‘three tiny kittens were crawling 
about the tent. The mother had died, and 
the little wanderers were expressing their 
grief by mewing piteously.’”’ Mr. Lincoln 
picked them up, took them on his lap, 
stroked their soft fur and murmured: ‘‘Poor 
little creatures, you’ll be taken good care 
of,”’ and turning to Bowers, said: ‘‘Colonel, 
I hope you will see that these little mother- 
less waifs are given plenty of milk and 
treated kindly.”?’ Bowers replied: ‘‘I will 
see, Mr. President, that they are taken in 
charge by the cook of our mess and are 
well cared for.”’ 

Several times during his stay Mr. Lincoln 
was found fondling these kittens. It wasa 
curious sight at an army headquarters, upon 
the eve of a great military crisis in the 
nation’s history, to see the hand which had 
signed the commission of all the heroic men 
who served the cause of the Union, from the 
general-in-chief to the lowest lieutenant, 
tenderly caressing three tiny stray kittens. 

It well illustrated his kindness, which was 
mingled with the grandeur of his nature. 


THE 


A flash of white wings to sweet freedom restored 
One moment, and then the black rain 
Of a hundred small shot to one little bird 
For the pleasure of those who love pain, 
The God-honored bird that was sent from above 
To grace the baptism of Christ, 
The symbol of innocence, gentleness, love, 
For somebody’s sport sacrificed! 
Chestnut, Ill. CALLA HARCOURT 
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RUSSIA 

WHICH EXPERI- 
MENTS ARE TO 
BE TRIED BY 
BURNING SHEEP 
AND RABBITS 
SUBSTITUTED IN ts 
PLACE OF HU- | 
MAN BEINGS. 


We have in this 
morning’s mail let- 
ters from Toledo, 
Ohio, Lakin, Kansas, 
and Madison, Wis- 
consin, calling our 
attention to the 
above, and contain- 
ing articles from dif- 
ferent papers in re- 
gard to it. 

We do not believe 
the statement, for we 
have the impression 
that the Czar is a hu- 
mane man, and we are 
an honorary mem- 
ber of a Russian so- 
ciety for the preven- 
tion of cruelty which 
is presided over by 
some Russian prince 
whose name we shall 
not attempt to write. 

We found in two 
Boston papers, the 
other day, that our 


A THEATRE IN 
IN } 


house at Jamaica 
Plain had been brok- 
en into by thieves 


ROYAL YACHT OF THE OZAR OF RUSSIA. A ROYAL SPORT, WITH NO CRUELTY. 


and among other 
things stolen was a one hundred and fifty dollar 
diamond. The fact was that we did not live at 
Jamaica Plain, and neither Mrs. Angell nor I ever 
had a diamond. 

We were told the other day by a paper of large 
circulation that our Mass. Society P. C. Animals 
was founded by a gentleman whose name bears 
no resemblance to our own—the fact being that 
we wrote and secured the passage of its act 
of incorporation—wrote its constitution and by- 
laws—and with the assistance of one of our Chief 
Justices, the law under which its prosecutions are 
made—have been its President nearly thirty-seven 
years and have given to its work [speaking within 
bounds] more than fifty thousand dollars. 

At the close of our civil war General Grant was 
shown & book just from the press which represented 
his services as of little importance, to which the 
General replied that he expected to find out some 
time that he was never in that war at all. 

We don’t believe this Russian story. 

Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 
In our December issue we said (1st) that 
we wondered how many millions of dollars 
it would cost us to fortify and hold that 


canal—and (2nd) how many of our soldiers 
would die in that intensely hot and un- | 


healthy climate. 

In the Boston Evening Transcript, of 
Dec. 30th, we find that Ex-Senator Henry 
W. Blair, of New Hampshire, says: 
have entered on a course as conspicuous as 


that of the old Roman empire, and I would | 


like to go on record with the prophecy that 
this canal, for its maintenance and defence 


| Representatives 


“We 


after it is open, will cost the United States | need 60 the maininnnm coasistent— 


Government a billion of dollars, and I think 
the wars which will center about it will 
damage the commerce of the world, pe- 


cuniarily, more than all the wars of the | 


world in modern times. 


{We hope Ex-Senator Blair may be mis- 
taken.) 


FROM WASHINGTON, D. C. 
We are gratified to receive from Hon. 


| 
| 


Henry R. Gibson, Member of Congress from | 


Tennessee, the following Joint Resolution 
offered by him in Congress December 11th. 


TO PROMOTE PEACE AMONG NATIONS. 


Whereas the struggles for naval superiority 
between the great maritime nations result 
in each nation continually increasing the 
number and power of its vessels of war; 
and 


Whereas the burdens of this increase are 
hard to be borne by the peoples so griev- 
ously taxed for the men and money needed 
to maintain these immense naval arma- 
ments; and 


Whereas these rival armaments add noth- 
ing to the welfare or wealth of mankind, 
but are an unceasing menace to the peace, 
progress, and happiness of the world, andin 
the nature of a scandal and a reproach on 
our boasted Christian civilization: There- 
fore, for remedy thereof, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of 
of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and advised to open negotiations with such 
and so many of the maritime nations of the 
earth as he may deem expedient, for the 
purpose of formulating some international 
agreement whereunder and whereby the 
naval armaments of each nation shall be re- 


First. With the adequate policing of its 
own waters and shores, and the protection 
of its own citizens in other lands. 


Second. With the international suppres- 


_ sion of piracy, privateering, and letters of 


marque on the high seas. 


Third. With the efficient enforcement 
of international obligations and the main- 
tenance of international peace. 


Resolved, That it is the judgment of this 
Congress that all naval armaments for pur- 
poses of aggression or menace are not justi- 
fied by any policy consistent with the peace 
of the world and the welfare of mankind; 
and that any navy intended, in a time of 
peace, primarily for war upon any other 
nation is in the nature of a disturber of in- 
ternational tranquillity, and should be 
treated by all other nations as an interna- 
tional outlaw. 


Resolved, That the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not heretofore 
appropriated, to pay the expenses arising 
from the execution of this resolution. 


When, in the winter of 1881, we had our 
battle before the 46th Congress in regard to 
the sale of adulterated, poisonous foods and 
other articles, no man gave us more help 
than Hon. Casey Young, M. C., from Nash- 
ville, Tennessee. 


We are glad to find that another member 
of Congress from the same state is now 
making active exertions to promote peace 
among nations. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


FROM ONE OF BOSTON’S MOST DIS- 
TINGUISHED CLERGYMEN. 
Dec. 5, 1903. 


Dear MR. ANGELL : 

Many, many thanks, for myself, and for all decent 
college men, for your December article in Our Dumb 
Animals, “ Our Colleges.” 

Make a Department of it in your most valuable 
paper, and keep at these men until shame rises in 


| them to salute you with the benedictions of Peace. 
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WAR, PEACE AND PATRIOTISM. 
(From Boston Herald, September 10.) 


It is an uncommonly interesting interview 
that is published in the New York World, 
reporting the recent utterance of Lieut.- 
Gen. Miles on the proper spirit of this 
nation as regards war and peace. Gen. 
Grant, when he was waiting for death to re- 
lieve him from the torture of disease, utter- 
ed memorable words regarding the duty of 
conserving peace and avoiding all incite- 
ment of the warlike spirit. And so have 
many others of the world’s greut soldiers who 
performed their duty in the field when war 
was in progress, with faithful and triumphant 
valor. These warriors put to shame the 
pinchbeck soldiers who have little knowledge 
of war’s horrors and evils, but, being filled 
with a patriotism more vainglorious than 
wise or noble, are continually preaching the 
glory of conflict and doing their best to 
arouse a sentiment that may be fired by the 
merest pretext to rush into unnecessary and 
disgraceful war. 


PEACE ON EARTH. 


In Europe to-day millions of men, the 
physical flower of the Continent, are march- 
ing and counter-marching, practising at 
targets, learning the use of bayonet and 
sabre, and performing as nearly as possible 
in sham fights the evolutions of actual war. 
It was so yesterday and last year, and 
through all the yesterdays of twenty years. 
Probably there are now some 20,000,000 
Europeans not yet beyond middle life who 
have been trained to the fighter’s profession, 
and who could at briefest notice take their 
place in the active army or in the reserve. 

Every city has its barracks and parade 
grounds, every frontier frowns with a double 
row of fortifications. At the end of the nine- 
teenth century Europe, from the Douro to 
the Don, is a camp, wherein ten times 300,000 
of her able-bodied men are bivouacking, 
ready at a sign to spring to arms and slay 
each other. 


(For Our Dumb Animals.) 


THE SOLDIER’S FUNERAL. 


BY HON. JAMES J. H. GREGORY. 


I hear the solemn roll of the drum, 
And the measured tread of feet, 

As they bear to earth the mortal clay 
Where soldier’s heart once beat. 


I think as I hear the mournful dirge, 
And catch the fife’s wailing cry, 

And see the solemn eyes of all, 

As the funeral train moves by, 


What means this to the eternal soul! 
Just gone from its earthly way, 

Does it know aught of the honors paid 
To its tenement of clay? 


TERRIBLE DESTRUCTION OF LIFE AT 
THE IROQUOIS THEATRE, 
CHICAGO, DEC. 30th. 


The accounts of this terrible fire have 
given a shock to millions in our own coun- 
try, Europe and elsewhere. 

It seems that the fire escapes could not be 
used. Whynot? That the asbestos curtain 
could not be dropped. Why not? That no 
exit signs were over the doors. Why not? 
That the exit doors were not wide enough. 


Heaven smiles with love and admiration on those who seek 


to cheer the desponding heart, or lighten by act, or word, or 


look, the burden borne by the weary soul. 


A SWISS LAKE. 


Why not? That there was no fire alarm box 
on the premises. Why not? Thatthe venti- 
lator above the stage was not in proper 
order. Why not? That the employees of 
the theatre had no proper training in regard 
to what to do in case of an alarm of fire. 
Why not? That many of the seats were not 
properly provided with aisles. Why not? 
These were a few of the reasons why about 
six hundred men, women and children, on 
the afternoon of Dec. 30th, were sent to a 
terrible death. 

We have, for years, urged that there 
should be established in all our leading cities 
influential Independent Humane Societies for 
the protection of life and health, which 
should be constantly active in investigating 
dangers and obtaining and enforcing proper 
laws. 

Everybody knows that in many of our cities 
inspectors of public buildings are appointed 
very much on aecount of their politics, and 
some of us know that there is no country in 
the world where there is such a terrible sale of 
poisonous and adulterated foods, drugs, quack 
medicines and other dangerous articles as in 
our own. 

In regard to poisonous and dangerous foods 
and other poisonous articles, our Boards of 
Health do perhaps as much as can be ex- 
pected, when we consider the small sums 
appropriated for their use and the political 
influences to which they are subject. But 
we say now, as we have often said before, 
there should be in every large city an Inde- 
pendent Humane Society constantly watch- 
ing to protect public safety and health, 
whose officers should be free from all politi- 
cal and other improper influences. They 
should be supported, as our societies for 
the prevention of cruelty are, by private 
contributions, should have their own in- 
spectors, chemists, and microscopists con- 
stantly at work, and publish a monthly 
paper in which they should make known to 
the American press and public everything 
they find dangerous to life and health. 

GEo. T. ANGELL. 


DISGRACE TO AMERICAN RAILROADS. 

To an article in the Boston Transcript, 
copied from the Providence Journal, I find 
the above heading and a statement that the 
recently published report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission shows that three 
thousand five hundred and fifty-four persons 
were killed on our country’s railroads last 
year, and nearly forty-six thousand were 
badly injured. 

What can prevent this ? 

I suggest one thing that may be of service, 
Namely: Let each railroad company esti- 
mate the average annual loss by accidents 
during the past five years, and then set 
apart each year a sum equivalent to such 
annual loss as an “‘accident fund;”’ all of 
which left at the close of each year shall be 
divided among the employees upon whose 
fidelity the safety of railroad trains depends. 
At the same time put in each principal 
passenger station a box, into which all 
employees of the company are requested to 
drop (signed or unsigned] any suggestion 
which will tend to prevent accidents. 
Under this plan every employee will feel 
that every other is watching him and will 
report any carelessness, and he in turn will 
be constantly watching and ready to report 
others. I am quite sure that by such an 
arrangement the safety of all on railroads 
will be increased. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


CHICKADEE. 
The ground was covered with snow one day, 
And two little sisters were busy at play; 
A snow-bird was sitting close by on a tree, 
And merrily singing chick-a-de-dee-dee. 
He had not been singing that tune very long, 
Ere Emily heard him, so loud was his song; 
** Oh, sister, look out of the window,” said she, 
* A little bird singing chick-a-de-dee-dee. 
Oh, mother, do find him some stockings and shoes, 
A frock and a hat, too, or as he may choose, 
I wish he’d come into the parlor and see— 
We’d warm him while singing chick-a-de-dee-dee.”’ 
“There’s One,” said the birdie, “‘ I cannot tell who, 
Has clothed me already, and warm enough, too, 
He careth for you and He careth for me ”— 


And off he went singing chick-a-de-dee-dee. 
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Our DumB ANIMALS. 


Boston, February, 1904. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk St. 


—_> 


BACK NUMBERS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
Persons wishing Our Dumb Animals for 
gratuitous distribution only can send us five 
cents to pay postage, and receive ten copies, 
or ten cents and receive twenty copies. We 

cannot afford larger numbers at this price. 


TEACHERS AND CANVASSERS. 

Teachers can have Our Dumb Animals one 
year for twenty-five cents. 

Persons wishing to canvass for the paper 
will please make application to this office. 


Our American Humane Education Society 
sends this paper this month to the editors of 
over twenty thousand newspapers and 
magazines. 


OUR AMBULANCE 


Can be had at any hour of the day or night by call- 
ing Telephone 992 Tremont. 

Horse owners are expected to pay reasonable 
charges for its use, but in emergency cases where 
they are unable to do so the ambulance will be sent 
at the expense of the Society, but only upon an own- 
er’s order, or upon that of a police officer or Society 
agent. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND REMITTANOES. 


We would respectfully ask all persons who send us 
subscriptions or remittances to examine our report 
of receipts, which is published in each number of our 
paper, and if they do not find the sums they have sent 
properly credited, kindly notify us. 


If correspondents fail to get satisfactory answers 
please write again, and on the envelope put the word 
Personal.” 

My correspondence is now so large that I can read 
only a small part of the letters received, and seldom 
long ones. Gro. T. ANGRBLL. 


We are glad to report this month four 
hundred and forty-seven new branches of our 
Parent Band of Mercy, making a total of fifty- 
siz thousand eight hundred and twelve. 


NEW BAND OF MERCY BADGES. 


There having been a wide call for cheaper Band of 
Mercy badges, we have succeeded in adding to the 
kinds we have been using anew badge in the two sizes 
above represented. They are very handsome—a white 
star on a blue ground, with gilt letters, and we sell 
them at bare cost, five for ten cents, in money or post- 

-age stamps, or larger numbers at same price. We 
sannot attend to smaller orders than five. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
AND MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

At the January meeting of directors of the above-named 

Societies, held on the 20th ult., the president reported that 

the prosecuting agents had, during the last month, ex- 

amined in their investigations 2753 animals, taken 102 

horses from work, and mercifully killed 104 horses and 

other animals. 
447 new “* Bands of Mercy” had been organized during 

the month, making the number 56,812. 


GOOD SUNDAY WORK. 


Sunday morning, January 10th, (while suffering 
with a severe cold) we were called upon by Dr. Fred 
Wilde Allen, of 41 Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
who told us there was great abuse going on in the 
carting, by contractors with the Elevated R. R., of 
hundreds of loads of snow on to a back lot near the 
square. We immediately telephoned Police head- 
quarters and soon had an officer to help the doctor 
in his humane efforts, which he continued with 
entire success through much of the day. 

He said he usually went to church every Sunday 
morning, but thought this good Sunday work. We 
thought so too, and wish every doctor (and lawyer) in 
Boston were as earnest to protect over-worked, over- 
loaded, and otherwise abused animals from un- 
necessary suffering. Gro. T. ANGELL. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ‘“‘OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS.” 
We are glad to notice subscriptions for one hundred and 
fifty copies for the South Bend (Indiana) Humane Society, 


two hundred copies for the Detroit (Michigan) Society, one 
hundred copies for the Newburyport (Massachusetts) 
schools, seventy-five for the Amesbury (Massachusetts) 
schools, and fifty for the Easton (Massachusetts) schools. 


OUR BAND OF MERCY ORGANIZERS. 
Our Western organizer, Mr. Hubbard, has formed 
during the last month one hundred and seventy-one 
Bands in East St. Louis, and Elkhart, Ind. 
Our Massachusetts organizer, Mr. Leach, has 
formed ninety-seven in Newburyport, Chicopee, 
Willimansett and Fairview. 


A VERY KIND LETTER. 


Mr. Geo. T. ANGELL, President. 

Deak Sikx:—I am glad to send you my cheque for tifty 
dollars ($50) in aid of the above most useful and valuable 
Society, with my sincere wish for its present and future 
prosperity. 

In your always welcome little paper, Our Dumb Animals, 
you speak from time to time of your prospect or hope of 
having a special building for your work for the dumb 
animals. Have you anything definite in view in regard to 


the building or its location, or is it only a “ castle in the 
air?’? I wish very much you could have the satisfaction of 
seeing your hope realized, as it would in some degree repay 
you for your life-long work for those who cannot speak to 
give you their thanks. 
Yours very truly. 
Jan, 19, 1904. 


GETS TWO MONTHS. 
(From Boston Journal, Dec. 27.) 


For tearing his horse’s eye out with the butt of his 
whip, William Currant, a driver for John Williams 
of Commercial street, was sentenced to two months 
in the House of Correction by Judge Parmenter yes- 
terday. The complaint was brought by Agent Hath- 
away of the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS’ VIVISECTION. 


We have recently talked with a medical student, 
now a member of one of the largest classes of one of 
the largest medical schools of this country, and he 
tells us that it is the general opinion of his class 
that too many unnecessary experiments are made 
upon animals. 

We are not prepared to say that ail experiments 
on animals should be prohibited ; but we do think 
that no man, for trivial reason or doubtful cause, 
should be permitted to practice them—no man 
who is already bad, or who may be made by them 
worse. 

We think they should be practiced only,if at all, 
with the highest aspirations for the public good. 


— - 


Of all human beings the physician who, under God, 
holds in his hands the lives, health, and happiness 
of ourselves and of those that are dearto us, should 
be the most conscientious and humane of men. And 
we do most earnestly hope that in the progress of 
humane education in all our medical colleges and 
other institutions of learning, the time may come 
when «a good heart, as well as a good head, shall be 
the absolute requirement of every man who is permit- 
ted to practice medicine. 

A bad lawyer is bad enough, but a heartless, merci- 
less, and unprincipled doctor is infinitely worse. We 
think that nowhere should greater efforts be made to 
humanely educate than in our medical schools. 

Gero. T. ANGELL, 


HAVING SOME FUN. 


‘*Now, boys, I will tell you how we can have some 
fun,” said Frank to his playmates, who had come to- 
gether one bright moonlight evening for sliding and 
snow-balling. 

“What is it?” asked several at once. 

“You will see,” said Frank. “Who has a wood-saw?”’ 

“T have.’ “‘So have I,” replied three of the boys. 

“Get them, then, and you and Fred and Tom each 
get an ax, and I will get ashovel. Let’s be back in 
ten minutes.”’ 

The boys all started to go on their several errands, 
each wondering of what use wood-saws and axes and 
shovels could bein play. But Frank was much liked 
by all the boys and they fully believed in what he 
said and they were soon together again. 

“Now,” said he, “‘Widow Brown, who lives in that 
little house over there, has gone to sit up all night 
with a sick child. 

“A man brought her some wood to-day, and I heard 
her tell him that, unless she got some one to saw it 
to-night, she would not have anything to make a fire 
with in the morning. 

“Now we could saw and split that pile of wood 
just as easily as we could make & snow-man on her 
door-step, and when she comes home she will be 
greatly surprised.”’ 

One or two of the boys said they did not care to go, 
but most of them thought it would be fine fun. 

It was not a long and tiresome job for seven strong 
and healthy boys to saw, split, and pile up the 
widow’s half-cord of wood, and to shovel a good path. 

When they had done this, so great was their 
pleasure that one of them, who had at first said he 
would not go, proposed that they should go to a car- 
penter shop near by, where plenty of shavings could 
be had, and that each should bring an armful. 

They all agreed to do this, and when they had 
brought the shavings, they went to their several 
homes, more than pleased with the fun of the 
evening. 

The next morning, when the tired widow returned 
from watching by the sick-bed and saw what was 
done, she was indeed surprised, and wondered who 
could have been so kind. 

Afterward, when a friend told her how it was done, 
herearnest prayer, ‘‘God bless the boys!” was enough 
of itself to make them happy. 


THE WINTER IS BEST OF ALL. 


When tiny buds are waking 
From their long, long sleep, 
And from the soft green mosses 
Pretty wild flowers peep ; 
When all the happy birdies 

Once again are here,— 
Then I think the Springtime 
The best time of the year. 


But when the Summer, with its days. 
So long and bright, is here, 
And little brooks seem dancing 
With new life and cheer, 
And all the woods and meadows 
Are filled with blessoms gay,— 
Then I wish the Summer 
Would always, always stay. 
* * * * * * 
But now ’tis jolly Winter, 
The cold winds shriek and roar ; 
The trees and fields are sparkling, 
For Jack Frost’s here once more. 
And as I watch the snowflakes 
That softly flutter and fall, 
I think I like the Winter 
The very best of all. 
MatrtisB M. Renwick, in Child Garden. 
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Founders of American Band of Mercy. 
Guo. T. ANGELL and Rev. THoMas TiIMMINS. 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, President; JosEPH L. STEVENS, 
Secretary. 

A. Jupson LEACH, State Organizer. 

Over fifty-seven thousand branches of the Parent 
American Band of Mercy have been formed, with 
probably over two million members. 


PLEDGE, 
“JT will try to be kind to all harmless living crea- 
tures, and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 
iy 4 Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 
P. C. A. on our badges means 
Prevention of Cruelty to All.” 


We send without cost, to every person ask- 
ing, a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy Information ”’ 
and other publications. 

Also without cost, to every person who 
forms a “Band of Mercy,’’ obtaining the 
signatures of thirty adults or children or 
both to the pledge, and sends us the name 
chosen for the “‘band” and the name and 
post-office address [town and state] of the 
president who has been duly elected : 

1. Our monthly paper, ‘‘OuR DumB ANI- 
MALS,’’ full of interesting stories and pic- 
tures, _ one year. 

2. Mr. Angell’s Address to the High, Latin, 
Normal and Grammar Schools of Boston. 

3. Copyof Band of Mercy Songs. 

4. Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 
containing many anecdotes. 

5. Hight Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6. For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers of Juvenile Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday -school 
teachers, should be presidents of Bands of 
Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member but to 
sign the pledge, or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and re- 
ceive what we offer, as before stated. 

The prices for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, are eight cents large, five cents small; 
ribbon, gold stamped, eight cents, ink 
printed, four cents; song and hymn books, 
with fifty-two songs and hymns, two cents; 
cards of membership, two cents; and mem- 
bership book, eight cents. The ‘“‘Twelve 
Lessons on Kindness to Animals’’ cost only 
two cents for the whole, bound together in 
one pamphlet. The Humane Leaflets cost 
twenty-five cents a hundred, or eight for 
five cents. 

Everybody, old and young, who wants todo a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited 
to address, by letter or postal, GEO. T. ANGELL, 
Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Mass., and 
receive fall information. 


Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
1—Sing Band of Mercy song or -s aa and repeat 


“ Merciful Society 


the Pledge together. [See Melodies 

2.—Remarks by President, and reading of Report 
of last meeting by Secretary. 

3.—Readings. ‘‘ Angell Prize Contest Recitations,” 
‘Memory Gems,’ and anecdotes of good and noble 
sayings and deeds done to both human and dumb 
creatures, with vocal and instrumental music. 

4.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
) 5.—A brief address. Members may then tell what 

they have done to make human and dumb creatures 

happier and better. 

6.—Enrollment of new members. 

7.—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


filled with good wishes and 


aine, 


On January 25th, among the numerous letters and over one hundred newspapers received, comes a letter 


which we greatly prize, from General and ex-Governor Chamberlain of M 


containing a liberal remittance to aid our work. 


JUSTICE WAS DONE THE HORSE. 
BEFORE THE CADI. 

“Shadow of Mohammed!” exclaimed the cadi. 
“ Mustapha, is that a real horse?” 

‘‘It is a real horse, may it please your highness, 
and what is more wonderful, a horse that can talk.” 

‘* Allah Kebur—God is most powerful. What does 
the animal want?” 

« Justice, O great cadi,” exclaimed the horse, in 
the purest Arabic. Iam told that even a horse may 
obtain justice at your hands.” 

“ Right you are. But what is your grievance?” 

“Tt is this, O sire. Knowthat I was owned bya 
master who loved me and whom I served well. But 
he became poor, and was forced to sell me to what is 
called an Anglomaniac. I had not been long his, 
when, one day, he brought a cruel-looking man to 
the stable, and after locking the doors threw me down, 


| 


“T do, your highness. The Giaour is one of what. 


| they call the ‘four hundred.’” 


fastened my legs, and then, with a pair of shears, cut | 


off the vertebrae of my tail, and then stopped the 
bleeding by searing the end of it with a red hot iron, 
thus causing the most awful agony.” 

“ Why did they do this?” 

“TI do not know, unless theireyes and minds are 
diseased.” 

‘ But it seems to have heaied up all right now.” 

“True, your highness. But my flowing tail was not 
only a thing of beauty—it was of use. 

“ Without my tail my tender legs and flanks are 
exposed to the merciless attacks of horse-flies, who 
sting and bite unmercifully, and I have no defence 
against them. In hot weather, when the heat alone is 
torment, my life is one constant round of torture.” 

“‘ Allah—God forgive me! but this is most cruel. 
Jastice shall be done. Mustapha, do you know this 
Anglomaniac?”’ 


“Seek him out then, Mustapha, convey him to a. 
cell, remove his garments and tie his hands and legs.. 
Then heat the cell toa hundred degrees and close the 
door tight, having first released in it three or four score 
horse-flies. Three months hence call my attention to 
his case, and I will tell you what further to do.” 

“Tt is well, your highness,’ replied Mustapha, as 
he departed to carry out the sentence. 

“May your highness’ shadow never be less,” said 
the horse; ‘“ your highness must come of the stock 
of Solomon the wise.” 


IN CHURCH. 

I don’t want to make you uncomfortable, girls; 
but is it possible that it was one of you who hada 
bird’s wing in your hat ? 

Just in front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing on her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And sheen of the sun upon that. 
Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 
But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of the bird. 
The organ rolls down its great anthem ; 
With the soul of a song it is blent ; 
But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 
The voice of the curate is gentle: 
“* No sparrow shall fall to the ground; ” 
But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 
Gur Sunday Afternoon. 
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ANGELL PRIZE CONTESTS. 
A splendid way to raise money in schools, 
churches, Sunday-schools, or elsewhere for 
any object preferred. 


ANGELL PRIZE OON- 
TESTS IN HUMANE 
SPEAKING. 


We have beauti- 
ful sterling silver’ 
medals, of which 
this cut shows the 
size and face in- 
scriptions. 

On the back is 
inscribed, “The 
American Humane 
Education Soci- 
ety.’’ 

We sell them at one dollar each, which is 
just what we pay for them by the hundred. 


Each is in a box on red velvet, and we 
make no charge for postage when sent by mail. 


The plan is this: Some large church or public hall 
is secured, several schools, Sunday-schools, granges 
or other societies are invited to send their best 
speaker or reciter to compete for the prize medal ; 
some prominent citizen presides; other prominent 
citizens act as the committee of award, and a small 
admission fee, ten or twenty cents, pays all the costs, 
and leaves a handsome balance for the local humane 
society or “ Band of Mercy,” or school or Sunday- 
school or church or library or any other object pre- 
ferred. 


‘* BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL.” 


We have in our principal office [ina large 
frame and conspicuous position] the names 
of those who have kindly remembered our 
two Societies in their wills. 

When we get a building we intend to have 
them so engraved in it as to Jast through the 
centuries. 


PRIZES $650. 


In behalf of The Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals I do hereby offer (1) $100 
for evidence which shall enable the Society to con- 
vict any man in Massachusetts of cruelty in the 
practice of vivisection. 

(2) 25 for evidence to convict of violating the 
recently-enacted law of Massachusetts against vivi- 
sections and dissections in our public schools. 

(3) $100 for evidence to convict any member of 
the Myopia, Hingham, Dedham, Harvard or Country 
Clubs, of a criminal violation of law by causing his 
horse to be mutilated for life. 

(4) $25 for evidence to convict anyone in Massa- 
chusetts of @ violation of law by causing any horse to 
be mutilated for life by docking. 

(5) Twenty prizes of 610 each, and forty prizes of 
5 each, for evidence to convict of violating the laws 
of Massachusetts by killing any insect-eating bird or 
taking eggs from its nest. 

Guo. T. ANGELL, President. 


Our creed and the creed of our ‘*Am- 
erican Humane Education Society,”as 
appears on its battle-fiags—its badges 
—and its official seal, is Glory to God,” 
Peace on Earth,’ ** Kindness, Justice 
and Mercy to every living creature.” 


If there were no birds man could 
not live on the earth. 


OUR PRIZE STORY PRICES. 


Black Beauty, in paper covers, 6 cents at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 25 
cents each at office, or 30 cents mailed. 

Hollyhurst, Strike at Shane’s, Four Months 
in New Hampshire, also Mr. Angell’s Autobi- 
ography, in paper covers, 6 cents each at 
office, or 10 cents mailed; cloth bound, 20 
cents each at office, or 25 cents mailed. 

Some of New York’s “400,” in paper 
covers, 10 cents each; cloth bound, 25 cents, 
or 30 cents mailed. 

For Pity’s Sake, in paper covers, 10 cents 
mailed; cloth bound, 60 cents at office, or 70 
cents mailed. 

Beautiful Joe at publishers’ price, 50 cents 
at office, or 62 cents mailed. Cheaper 
edition, 25 cents; mailed, 30 cents. Both 
editions cloth bound. 

Postage stamps are acceptable for all 
remittances. 


‘NEW YORK’S 400.” 
“It should receive as wide a circulation as ‘ Black 
Beauty.’ Courier. 
“Charmingly told story. Its merits are many and 
its readers cannot be too numerous.’’—Boston Ideas. 
‘*Extremely interesting. Will be laid down only 
with regret.”—Gloucester Breeze. 


‘FOR PITY’S SAKE” FOR GRATUITOUS 
DISTRIBUTION. 


In past numbers of our paper we have said 
that various friends had given us donations 
to aid in gratuitous distribution of this most 
valuable book, which every one reads with 
pleasure, and having read, wants every one 
else to read. Weare sorry to add that the 
fund given for its distribution is now ex- 
hausted, but to those who wish to buy it the 
price for our edition [which we sell at bare 
cost] is ten cents per copy, post-paid, and 
the cloth-bound edition we are kindly per- 
mitted by its author, Mrs. Carter, to sell at 
sixty cents, or post-paid seventy cents per 
copy. 


‘* The Humane Horse Book,” compiled by George T. 
Angell, is a work which should be read by every man, 
woman and child in the country. Price, 5 cents.— 
Boston Courier. 


Nations, like individuals, are powerful in 
the degree that they command the sympa- 
thies of their neighbors. 


In hiring a herdic, coupe, or other carriage never 
forget to look at the horses and hire those that look 
the best and have no docked tails. When we take a 
herdic we pick out one drawn by a good horse, tell 
the driver not to hurry, but take it easy, and give 
him five or ten cents over his fare for being kind to 
his horse. We never ride behind a dock-tailed horse. 


Send for prize essays published by Our American 
Humane Education Society on the best plan of settling 
the difficulties between capital and labor, and receive 
a copy without charge. 


Always kill a wounded bird or other ani- 
mal as soon as youcan. Allsuffering of any 
creature, just before it dies, poisons the meat. 

Gro. T. ANGELL. 


Every kind word you say to a dumb 
animal or bird will make you happier. 


SONGS OF HAPPY LIFE, &c. 


For prices of Miss 8.J. Eddy’s new book, above 
named, and a variety of humane publications, ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Humane Education Committee, No. 61 Weat- 
minster Street, Providence, R. I.’’ 


One thing we must never for- 
get, namely: that the infinitely 
most important work for us is 
the humane education of the 
millions who are soon to come 


on the stage of action. 
GEo. T. ANGELL. 


What do you consider, Mr. Angell, 
the most important work you do? 

Answer. Talking each month to the 
editors of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in North America north of Mex- 
ico, who in their turn talk to probably 
over sixty millions of readers. 


** Just so soon and so far as we pour into 
all our schools the songs, poems and litera- 
ture of mercy towards these lower creatures, 
JUST SO SOON AND SO FAR SHALL WE REACH 
THE ROOTS NOT ONLY OF CRUELTY BUT OF 
CRIME.”’ Gero. T. ANGELL. 


Refuse to ride in any cab, herdic or car- 
riage drawn by a docked horse, and tell the 
driver why. 


FOR FREE DISTRIBUTION. 


To those who will have them properly posted we 
send: 

(1.) Placards for the protection of birds under our 
Massachusetts laws. 

(2.) Placards for the protection of horses every- 
where from docking and tight check-reins. 


WHAT A DOCKED HORSE TELLS. 


(1.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
suffering of dumb animals. 

(2.) That the owner does not care one straw for the 
good opinion of nine-tenths of his fellow-citizens who 
witness the effects of his cruelty. 


Every unkind treatment to the cow poisons 
the milk — even talking unkindly to her. 


Is it cruel to keep a horse locked up ina stable with- 
out exercise? 

Answer: Just &s cruel as it would be to keep a 
boy, or girl, or man, or woman in the same condition. 

If to this is added solitary confinement without the 
company of other animals, then the cruelty is still 
greater. Geo. T. ANGELL. 


WORTH REMEMBERING. 


(1.) Avoid as far as possible drinking any water 
which has been contaminated by lead pipes or lead 
lined tanks. 

(2.) Avoid drinking water which has been rum 
through galvanized iron pipes. 

(3.) Avoid using anything acid which has been 
kept in a tin can. 

(4.) When grippe or other epidemics are prevail- 
ing wear a little crude sulphur in your boots or shoes. 
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A TOUCHING STORY. 
(Boston Journal, Jan. 14.) 

On the Tremont Street Mall late yesterday after- 
noon hundreds of belated suburbanites paused in 
their scramble through the slush and snow as they 
made their way homeward, first to wonder, then to 
pity and sympathize. 

Seated on the edge of the curbstone in front of the 
Park Street Church, unmindful of the blinding storm 
that whirled about him, sat a little newsboy, holding 
in his arms the mangled body of a dog. His pile of 
papers lay scattered in the snow, and now and again, 
as a gust of wind swept round the corner, the stray 
sheets were whirled out into the slushy street. 
Caring nothing for his little stock in trade or the 
gathering crowd the little fellow cuddled his dog the 
closer, and as the full misfortune of his loss came 
over him, he cried as though his heart would break. 

The unusual sight attracted the attention of the 
passersby and soon a crowd that blocked the sidewalk 
was gathered about the little fellow and his dog. 
Many of those who paused to see recognized in the 
boy one of the newsboys that stand at the entrance 
of the Subway every evening, selling papers to those 
homeward bound. Little by little the boy told the 
story of his misfortune. 

The dog, which he held so closely in his arms, was 
his pet and playmate who usually stayed at home 
with his mother in the West End, but yesterday 
unable to resist the pleading of the little brown eyes 
of his playmate, the boy had allowed him to accom- 
pany him to Park street while he sold his bundle of 
papers. All had gone well through the afternoon 
until shortly after 5, when a gust of wind had blowna 
paper from his hand just as he was passing itto a 
customer, sending it scurrying far out in the street. 
(Juick as a flash the dog started after it, and just as 
he was returning with the coveted sheet in his mouth, 
a heavy herdic dashed round the corner, striking the 
little fellow full in the side and bowling him into the 
street. The heavy wheels passed over the frail vody, 
crushing the little ribs tothe ground. Too late the 
newsboy saw the peril of his pet, and when he reached 
him the little dog’s life had ebbed away and the 
bright eyes that had so often danced with pleasure 
at the call of his master were closed in death. 

Tenderly gathering the little fellow in his arms the 
boy carried him to the sidewalk, where he tried with 
all his might to restore life to the one that had been 
his chum and companion. 

Touched by the devotion of the boy for his dead 
pet, kind-hearted bystanders made up a collection 
and offered it to the boy, but he turned them away, 
and gathering the little dog in his arms started down 
the street‘toward home leaving his forgotten papers 
to blow about as they might. 


HIS ONE FRIEND. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 


Railroad men are not sentimental. Their life is too full 
of hard work and nerve-straining peril. Something more 
than ordinary is necessary to move them deeply, but an 
incident which occurred recently in the Southwest, and 
which the Los Angeles Zimes reports, did move most 
deeply a whole train crew on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. 

The Colton local had just passed a little station called 
Nahant, when the engineer saw an old man lying at full 
length on the track only a few hundred yards in front of 
his engine, 

The usual danger signal was given, but the man did not 
move, and the train was brought toa standstill a few feet 
from him. A glance at the body showed that the poor fel- 
low was dead. Ina tew minutes the conductor, engineer 
and trainmen were all standing round the body. 

Up to this time they had not observed the presence of a 
little black dog, but as soon as they approached his master 
he made a dash tor the nearest man, and for a few seconds 
fought with all his puny strength to keep the man away. 

‘They were there for the purpose of examining the body, 
however, to see what could be done, and the little dog was 
rudely kicked to one side. He did not howl with pain as a 
dog generally does when kicked, He simply gathered 
himself up and quietly made his way between the men’s 
legs until he reached his dead master’s head, when he placed 
his little face by the side of his master’s, and after looking 
at the intruders a few seconds began to whine, and big tears 
were noticed running down his nose. 

‘I had often heard,” said one of the trainmen, * that 
dogs have been known to shed tears, but I never believed 
it until then, and I have lots more respect for the dog fam- 
ily than I ever before had. When I looked round at my 
companions some of them were crying, too, 

“The old man, who was probably a section hand, was 
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removed from the track with more care than is usually dis- 
played in such cases. His blankets were carefully spread, 
and the body was handled as gently as a mother would 
have done it, all on account of the tears in that little dog’s 
eyes. 

** As soon as the dog discovered that our roughness had 
disappeared he became friendly, and seemed to appreciate 
what we were doing for his master ; but we could not in- 
duce him to leave the old man’s body, and when the train 
pulled out he was still sitting by his dead master’s head.” 


A NEW YEAR’S WISH. 


I wish you a happy New Year! 
way, 

And paths be glad and peaceful on which you start 
to-day. 

May golden shafts of sunshine bring just a little 
rain, 

And gracious gifts of pleasure hold just a shade of 
pain. 

For skies are fairer which the clouds may sometimes 
overcast, 

And pleasures are the best which come when grief 
and pain are past. 

And if among your roses the ivy is entwined, 

Your heart will beat the nearer to the heart of all 


May roses strew your 


mankind. 

I wish you a happy New Year! Ab! whocould wish 
you less? 

May all the tender charities that heal and soothe and 
bless 

Be scattered at your feet like flowers, and may you 
e’er impart 

To all the weary souls of men the joy within your 
heart. 

For hearts that hold no love know not the joy it is 
to live, 


Our lives are measured by the joys which we to 
others give. 

May charity and kindness your life and mine imbue, 

My joys shall be the brighter for the joys I wish to 
you. 


DOG SAVES NIGHT WATCHMAN FROM 
BEING BURNED ALIVE. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Dec. 25, 1903.—Paul Kinz, a night 
watchman, probably owes his life to the persistency 
of a dog’s endeavors to attract the attention of the 
firemen to a pile of shavings in the box factory of C. 
P. Darling, in which a fire occurred early to-day. 
All efforts to entice the dog from the burning build- 
ing failed until finally a search was made in the 
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shaving pile, which resultedin the finding of Kinz 
unconscious. The building was not badly damaged. 
Herald, Dec. 26, 19028, 


SAVED THEIR LIVES. 
[Special Dispatch to the Boston Herald.]| 

MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 3,1904.—The house and all 
the furniture and tailoring stock of Cyrus R. Pick- 
ering of the Pickering Manufacturing Company, 345 
Hosley street, East Manchester, were burned early 
this morning, causing a loss of $4000. Mr. Picker- 
ing’s dog jumped upon his bed and awakened him. 
The fire had got such a start that Mr. and Mrs. Pick- 
ering barely escaped with their lives. Mrs. Picker- 
ing was overcome by smoke and her husband car- 
ried her from the house in his arms.—Boston Herald. 


(From “Times’’) 
CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 
ADRIAN, Micu., JAN. 4, 1904. 
During Thursday and Friday nights the families 
of W.H. Wiggins, of Madison, and those living in the 
vicinity, heard the howl of what they thought was 
some animal. Saturday Mr. Wiggins’ son Milford 
made an investigation and found a fine shepherd dog 
had one of his legs caught in anirontrap. He re- 
lieved the poor beast and kept him until Sunday 
night, when the dog skipped for home. The animal 
was weak from hunger, having been there over 
two days. 


IRISH WIT. 


A gentleman riding with an Irishman came within 
sight of an old gallows, and to display his wit said : 

‘Pat, do you see that?”’ 

“To be sure Oi do,” replied Pat. 

“And where would you be to-day if the gallows 
had its due?” 

“Oi'd be riding alone,” replied Pat. 


PRACTICAL HUMANITY. 


We are glad to learn from Adrian, Michigan, that 
the writer a few days ago, saw a man with a bag full 
of cigar boxes on his shoulder, which he was going to 
nail up on his apple and other trees and put in them 
crumbs of bread, etc., for the small birds to eat. 

About a hundred doves come to our office windows 
every day to be fed, and a smaller number to our 
home windows for the same purpose. 


Funniest of all were the dinners given to Ned, Fan and the dogs. From “ Denise and Ned Toodles.” 
| 
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WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF | child 


THE BANDS OF MERCY? 
I answer: To teach and lead every 


every 
word 


— 


and older person to seize | make some other human being or 
opportunity 40 say a kind | some dumb creature happier. 
or do a kind act that will 


GEO. T. ANGELL. 


New Bands of a 


56358 Newburyport, Ma 
Washington ‘Div. 1. 
P., Miss B. E. Davis. 

56359 W ashington Band, Div. 2. 
P., Annis 

56360 Florence Nightingale Ba. 
P., Lelia Kimball. 

56361 Clara E. Barton Band. 
P., Grace E, Bartlett. 

56362 Anna Gordon Band. 
P., Mary F. Whitteman. 


56368 Frances E. Willard Band. 


P., J. P. Haskell. 
56364 Robinson Crusoe Band. 

P., A. B. Richardson. 
56365 Little Bo-Peep Band. 

P., Lillie M. Ross. 
56366 Div. 4 Band. 

P., A. H. Pritchard. 
56367 Lilly, Ill. 

Lilly Band. 

P., Mr. Powers. 
56368 Chamois, Mo. 

‘hamois Band. 

, Mary Bucker. 

56369 Flt City, Wash. 

Patterson Creek Band. 

P., Mrs. Hazelhurst. 
56870 Columbus, Neb. 

lilappy Hearts Band. 

P., Miss Nellie Lynch. 
56371 Elkhart, Ind. 

High School. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., D. W. Thomas, 
56372 No. 2 Band. 

, 5. B. McCracken. 

56373 Band. 

P., Clara Van Nuys. 
56374 No. 4 Band. 

P., M. Ella Wilkinson. 
56375 No. Band. 

P., A. M. Smith. 
56376 No. ‘Band. 

P., Ella E. Rice. 
56377 No. 7 Band. 

P., Retta E. Spear. 
56378 No. 8 Band. 

P., Wm. A. Lynch. 
56379 No. 9 Band. 

P., Ella M. Crowley. 
56380 No. 10 Band. 

P., Elizabeth Aitken. 
56381 No. 11 Band. 

P., C. W. Blanchard. 
56382 Central School. 

No. 1 Band. 


P., Ida Newton. 
56384 No.3 Band. 

P., Annie E. Brothwell. 
66385 No. 4 Band. 

P., Margaret S. Wilson. 
56386 No.5 Band. 

P., Mrs. Cullison. 
56387 No. 6 Band. 

P., Miss Beardsley. 
06388 No.7 Band. 

P., 8. H. Weaver. 
56389 No. 8 Band. 

P., Miss Smalley. 
56390 No. 9 Band. 

P., Miss Bowers. 
56391 No. 10 Band. 

P., Miss Phillips. 
56392 No. 11 Band. 

P., Miss Thomas. 
56893 No. 12 Band. 

P., Miss Bowen. 
56394 No. 13 Band. 

P., Miss Kenyon. 
56395 No. 14 Band. 

-» Miss Cornelius. 

56396 No. 15 Band. 

P., Miss Kelly. 
56397 No. 16 Band. 

P., Miss Smith. 
56398 No. 17 Band. 

P., Miss Work. 
56399 No. 18 Band. 

P., Miss Knevels. 
56400 Fourth Ward School. 

No. 1 Band. 

P., W. L. Gard. 
56401 No. 2 Band. 

P., Clara Clark. 
56402 No.3 Band. 

P., Rhoda C. Work. 
56403 No. 4 Band. 


P., Martha 0° Brien. 
56405 No. 6 Band. 
P., Marion Mentzer. 
56406 No. 7 Band. 
Mary Proctor. 
66407 No. 8 Band 
P., Helen E, Miller. 


56408 Ward School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P. . Jennie E. Pancake. 
56409 No. 2 Band. 
P., Frances Macklen. 
66410 No. 3 Band. 
P., Elizabeth Agnen. 
56411 No. 4 Bana. 
P., Grace Knell. 
56112 No. 5 Band. 
P., Ruby Hardin. 
56413 No. 6 Band. 
» Nellie Harvey. 
56414 No. 7 Band. 
P., Mariella Miller. 
56415 No. 8 Band. 
P., Della Swank. 
56416 Weston School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Cummins. 
56417 No.2 Band. 
P., Miss Aitken. 
56418 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Daly. 
56419 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Best. 
56420 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Bridge. 
56421 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Eggleston. 
56422 South Side School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Lattanner. 
56423 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Palmer. 
56424 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Allen. 
56425 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Roger. 
56426 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Marshall. 
56427 No. 6 Band. 
P., Miss Lloyd. 
56428 East E Ikhart School. 
No.1 Band. 
P., A. E. Weaver. 
66429 No. 2 Band. 
P., M. M. Shaver. 
56430 No.3 Band. 
P., Lola Lehman. 
56431 No. 4 Band. 
, Miss Heininger. 
56432 Beardsley School. 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Anna D. Kahler. 
56433 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Hiatt. 
56434 3 Band. 
» Miss Pauling. 
56435 No. 4 Band. 
P., Miss Bliss. 
56436 Middleboro School, 
No. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Beck. 
56437 No. 2 Band. 
P., Miss Keefe. 
56438 No. 3 Band. 
P., Miss Reinhart. 
56439 No. 4 Band. 
+s Miss Edmonds. 
56440 No. 5 Band. 
P., Miss Turner. 
56441 St. Vincents School. 
No. 1 Band. 
- P., Sister M. Reparata. 
56442 No. 2 Band. 
, Sister M. Bonaventura, 
56443 No. 8 Band. 
P., Sister M. Stella. 
56444 Washington, D. C. 
Robin Red Breast Band. 
P., Miss Elizabeth F. Wells 
56445 Robin Band. 
, Miss B. C. Bushman. 
56446 Snowbird Band. 
P., Miss L. M. Reeve. 
56447 Gentle Hearts Band. 
P., Miss Grace Fuller. 
56448 ittle Protectors Band. 
, Miss Grace Newton. 
56449 Defenders Band. 
P., Miss T. A. Heathman. 
56450 Protectors Band. 
» Miss M. C. Johnson. 
56451 © hristmas Band. 
P., Miss A. G. Davis. 
56452 Belleville, Ill. 
L. T. L. Band. 
P., Bertha Beese. 
56453 St. Joseph, Mo. 
Jr. Christian Endeavor of 
Tabernacle Cong’! Chu’h 
Band. 
P., Mrs. W. W. _— 
56454 Tow: 
The F ay ette Co. “Sunshine 
Band. 
P., Harrie W. Glein, 
56455 Herkimer, N.Y. 
Protected Band. 
P., Annie Burnop. 


56456 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Church St. School, 
Div. 1 Band. 

P., Alice E. Thomas. 

56157 Div. 2 Band. 

. Lucy A. James. 

56458 Div. 3 Band. 

P., Florence Converse. 

56459 Div. 4 Band. 

P., Mary Cunningham. 

56460 Chicopee, Mass. 
Robinson School. 
Div. 1 Band. 

P., Miss Howard. 

56461 Div.2 Band. 

P., Miss M. P. Smith. 

Div. 3 Band. 

P., E. A. Coleman. 

56463 Div. 
Woolavee. 

56464 Div. 5 Band, 

P., M. G. Macahlevie. 

56465 Div. 6 Band. 

P., A. B. McCormick. 

66466 Div. 7 Band. 

P., L. M. Tewkesbury. 

56467 Grape St. School. 
Div. 1 Band. 

P., Grace D. Wilbur. 

56468 Div. 2 Band. 

P., Lillian A. Fisk. 

56469 Div.3 Band. 

P., Emma B. Houston. 

56470 Div. 4 Band. 

P., Isabel Haddon. 

56471 School St. School. 
Div. 1 Band. 

P., M. A. O’Brien, 

56472 Div. 2 Band. 

P., Clara Bestick. 

56473 Div. 3 Band. 

P., Miss Helcher. 

56474 Div. 4 Band. 

P., Miss Davis. 

56475 Spruce St. School. 
Div. 1 Band. 

P., M. E. Butterick. 

56476 Div. 2 Band. 

F., H. Butterick. 
56477 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
Alvord School. 

Div. 1 Band. 
P., Gertiude Nevins, 

56478 Div. 2 Band. 

R. A. Trumbull. 
79 Div. 3 Band. 
, E. E. Gorton. 

56480 4 Band. 
P., Miss McIntyre. 

56481 Div. 5 Band. 

P., M. E. Elton. 
56482 Div, 6 Band. 


, Miss N. Tay lor. 
56484 Div. 8 Band. 
P., Miss Lazell. 
56485 Belcher School. 
Div. 1 Band. 


56486 Div.2 Band. 


P., &. 
56487 Div. 3 Band. 

P., N. L. Warren. 
56488 Div. Band. 

E. Demond, 

56489 Div. 5 Band. 

P.,C. L. Warner. 
56490 Div. 6 Band. 

P., Miss Greeley. 
66491 Sheridan School. 

Div. 1 Band, 

P., M. T. Leary. 
56492 Div. 2 Band. 

A. E. Barry. 

56493 Div. 3 Band. 

P., N. B. Dorsey. 
56494 Din 4 Band. 

P., Agnes Tyne. 
56495 Aldenville School. 
Div. 1 Band. 

P., Agner Cavanaugh, 
56496 Div. 2 Band. 
Miss Cronin. 
56497 Div. 3 Band. 

P., E. J. Swetiand. 
56498 Willimansett, Mass. 
Chapin School. 

Div. 1 Band. 
P., M. E. Seeley. 
56499 Div. 2 Band. 
P., Eleanor Good. 
56500 Div. 3 Band. 
, A. M, Sullivan. 
56501 Div. 4 Band. 
P., 8. A. Howes. 
56502 Div. 5 Band. 
P., M. M. Vogel. 
56503 Div. 6 Band. 


P., M. H. Smith. 


P., Katherine McDonald, 


66504 Willimansett School. 
Div. 1 Band. 
P., Bertha Bryant. 
56505 Div. 2 Band. 
M. F. Mc varthy. 
56506 Div. 3 Band. 
P., A. B. Fitzgerald. 
56507 Div. 4 Band. 
P., A. M. Ludwiz. 
56508 Fairy iew, Mass. 
Fairview School. 
Div. 1 Band. 
P., Miss Shea. 
56509 Div. 2 Band. 
P., Miss O'Connell, 
56510 Div. 3 Band. 
P. Dyer. 
56511 Chicopee, Mas 
Smith Highland Band. 
P., Miss Tiehee. 
56512 Providence, R. I. 
Federal Street Grammar 
School. 
Federal Protective League 
Band. 

P., E. F. Harris. 
56513 Federal Loyal 
Band. 

P., M. L. Gardiner. 
56514 Loyal Protectors Band. 
P., Mary B. Harris. 
56515 Protectors of the Helpless 

Band. 
P., Mary C. Hazard. 
56516 Helpers of the Helpless 
sand. 
P., Doreas B. Teel. 
56517 Wide Awake Band, 
P., Alice C. Kelley. 
66518 Perseverance Band. 
P., Mary L. Gilday. 
66519 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Emily A. Crosby. 
56520 Be True Band. 
P., Susan A. Padien. 
£6521 Kindness Band. 
P., Adela N, Padelford. 
56522 Let Us Remember Band. 
P., Laura A. Willard. 
56523 Be Thoughtful Band. 
P., Irene O'Reilly. 


League 


56524 Branch Ave. Grammar 
School. 

True Hearted Defenders 
Band. 


P., Mary A. Kindelan. 
56525 Loy al Protection Band, 
P., Alice C. Tripp. 
56526 V igilant Band. 
P., Clara L. Sullivan. 
56527 Helpers of the Helpless 
Band, 
P., Mary J. Dunne. 
56528 Wide Awake Band. 
P., Grace E. Kelleher. 
56529 Willing Workers Band. 
P., Olive F. White. 
56530 Volunteer Band. 
P., Weltha Farwell. 
56531 Thoughtful Band. 
» Madeleine E. Cooney. 
56532 Victorious Band. 
P., Eustelle Devenish. 
56533 Kind Hearted Band. 
P., Ellen McCrillis. 
56534 Oxford Street Grammar 
School 
Oxford Humane Society 
Band. 
P., Janet Blinkhorn. 
56535 Oxford Humane Society 
Band. 
P., Emma Grant. 
56536 Oxford Kindness Band. 
P., Mary A. 8. Mugan. 
56537 Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Edith G. Freeman. 
56588 Loyal Defenders Band. 
P., Winifred J. Monahan. 
56539 Good Will Band. 
P., Eleanor Dunn. 
56540 Defenders of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Jennie O. Kennedy. 
56541 Happy Workers Band, 
P., Anna T. Farrell. 
56542 Kind Deeds Band. 
P., Margaret G. Smith. 
56543 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Susan E. Waite. 
56544 Kind Helpers Band. 
P., Margaret A. Sullivan. 
56545 Thoughtful Helpers Band. 
P., Florence E. Carpenter, 
56546 Band. 
P., Mary C. Greene. 
56547 Mount Pleasant Special 
School. 
Golden Rule Band. 
P., Eliza F. Gorman, 


56548 Academy Ave. Grammar 
School. 
Thoughtful Band, 
P., A. D. Padelford. 
56549 Golden Rule Band. 
P., Frances M. McCarthy. 


“56550 Natures Protectors Band. 


P., Rachel G. Sinton. 
56551 Volunteer Defenders B’d. 

P., Hannah M. Crocker. 
56552 Animals Friend Band. 


P., Mary C. Moran. 
56553 Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 


P., F. A. Manchester. 
56554 Loyal Friends of Dumb 
Animals Band. 
1. A. McLane. 
56555 Friends of Animals Band. 
, 58. M. Anderson. 
56556 Kind Friends Band. 
A. M. Kinyon. 
56557 Defenders of the He Ipless 
Band. 
P., Elsie A. Hodgson. 
56558 Be Kind to All Band, 
P., Elizabeth 8, Holland. 
56559 Earnest lappy Workers 
Band. 
P., A. O. Kimball, 
56560 Always Willing Band, 
Div. 1. 
P., Mary Campbell. 
56561 Always Willing Band, 
Div. 2. 
P., L. J. Farnum, 
56562 Mt. Pleasant Ave. Primary 
School. 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., Mary J. Kenney, 
56563 Golden Rule Band, 
P., M.S. Raftery. 
56564 Kind Helpers Band, 
P., M. T. Haran. 
56565 Sunshine Band. 
, A. B. Whittemore. 
56566 Kind Friends Band, 
P., H. D. Connolly. 
56567 Kind Little Helpers Band, 
P., Anna L. O’Connor. 
56568 North Scituate, R. I. 
Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., E. P. Howard 
56569 Kind Heipers Band, 
P., B. M. Aldrich. 
56570 Foster Centre, R. I. 
Golden Rule Baud. 
,E. F. Bennett. 
71 Clayville, Rockland, R. I. 
Kindness Band. 
P., Lucy A. Pierce. 
56572 Good Will Band. 
P., M. L. Bates. 
56573 South Scituate, R. I. 
Be Kind to All Band. 
P., Lena E. Wightman. 
56574 Loyal Protection Band, 
P., Florence L. Hill. 
56575 Providence, R. I. 
Roosevelt Street Grammar 
School. 
Wide Awake Band. 
P., 1. A. Cunningham, 
56576 V Band. 
,C. Freethey. 
5657 incon Band. 
P., Stella C. Allen. 
56578 Kind Friends of Dumb 
Animals Band, 
P., Stella C. Allen. 
79 Loyal Protectors Band. 
P., J. A. McLaren. 
56580 Defenders of the Defence- 
less Band. 
P., 8. E. Thornton. 
56581 Golden Rule Band. 
P., M. H. Seton. 
56582 Recetas of the Helpless 
Band. 
P., E. J. Winsor. 
56583 Point Street 
School. 
Rosa Bon-heur Humane 
Soc. Band. 
P., L. C. Stanley 
56584 al Friends Band, 
A. Salisbury. 
56585 Point St. Humane Society 
Band. 
P., 1. E. Almy. 
56586 United Protectors Band. 
P., I, F. Martin. 
56587 Protectors of the Helpless 
Band. 
P.,M. E. Moss. 
56588 Golden Rule Advocates 
Band. 
P., E. A. Salisbury. 
56589 Loy al Protectors Band, 
P., L. M. Danielson, 


Grammar 


Our Dumb Animals. 


WHY DO YOU TALK SO MUCH? 

Mr. Angell, why do you talk so much 
about other things than animals ? 

Answer. First. Because I am interested in 
the welfare of human beings as well as ani-' 
mals. 

Second. IfI should confine my paper to 
one subject it would soon be read only by 
those already specially interested. Nineteen 
thousand out of the about twenty thousand 
copies I send each month to American news- 
papers and magazines would, in most cases, 
be thrown into waste-baskets—and probably 
nine-tenths of even our best friends would 
not regularly read a paper which contained 
only stories and articles of which they had 
already read, in substance, many hundreds. 

Then again if, I should publish too many 
terrible cases of animal suffering I should 
soon lose readers. 

It is an old saying that to cook a rabbit 
you must first catch the rabbit. 

To reach, catch and impress the audience, 
I address every month [possibly the most 
influential audience in the world] requires a 
vast deal of thought and careful selection, 
and if my paper were confined to one subject 
it would soon be read only by few. 


A HINT TO CLERGYMEN. 
By Request WE REPUBLISH THIS ARTICLE. 


Some years ago we were invited by the 
Evangelist D. L. Moody to take a seat in his 
carriage for a drive around Northfield, and 
in the course of the conversation he said: 

“What a pity, Mr. Angell, that I could not 
have had, as you did, a college education.” 

Our reply was: “If you had received a 
college education the chances are you would 
never have had a tenth part of the influence you 
nowhave. You would have gotten your head 
full of long dictionary words of Greek and 
Latin derivation and talked to your audience 
in a language which nine-tenths of them 
could not understand.’’ 

This incident is brought to mind by the 
prayer and sermon in a country church we 
have just listened to. 

In the prayer the clergyman asked the 
Lord to enable us to do our duties not in a 
perfunctory manner. 

In the sermon he spoke of ethics ahd eco- 
nomics, encyclopedic man, speculative ortho- 
doxy, psychology, isosceles triangle, unifying 
force from the great Universal Self, elaborate 
scheme of social organization, Antinous and 
Apollo, complex realism, sociological ex- 
pansion, and the old skeleton of a defunct 
philosophy, etc., etc.,— all of which, while 
doubtless intelligent to the Lord, was an un- 
known language to nine-tenths of the con- 
gregation. 

We contrasted it with the plain talk of 
Christ and the Apostles—“‘Christ and Him 
Crucified,” “Our Father who art in Heaven’’ 
—and we wondered what headway lawyers 
would ‘make if they talked to juries as this 
educated clergyman talked to his no more 
intelligent congregation. 

We do not presume to tell clergymen how 
to preach, but as our paper goes to every 
clergyman in the state we think there can 
be no harm in telling them how this matter 
strikes us. 

GEO, T, ANGELL, 


A GOOD CAT 
STORY. 


A clergyman had a 
cat which was a great 
favorite in the family, 
and endowed with some 
qualities not usually 
credited to her humble 
species. Puss at one 
time had a very inter- 
esting family of little 
kittens, They were all 
bright and active, but 
one of them was ob. 
served to have a greater 
resemblance to its mo- 
ther than the rest, and 
was indeed the prettiest 
kitten of the whole, and 
the mother showed a 
peculiar attachment to 
it. A neighbor begged 
one of them, and being 
allowed her choice se- 
lected the favorite and 
carried it home. All 
this occurred in the ab- 
sence of the feline mo- 
ther, who, on her re- 
turn, evidently observed 
with concern the ab- 
sence of her pet. She 
diat ly cc 
ed searching the house 


and outbuildings, in- 
sisted on having the doors opened for her admission to all 
the rooms in the house, and when satisfied that it was not 
on the premises, she instituted a similar search throughout 
the neighborhood, Occasionally she would return to her 
remaining little ones for the purpose of meeting their 
demands on her for nourishment, and then she would again 
renew the search for her lost favorite. Having explored 
the premises of all the near neighbors, she at length en- 
tered the last house in the village, where she finally found 
the object of her long and persevering pursuit. She caressed 
it with every manifestation of maternal fondness and de- 
light, fed it, and then, much to the surprise of the lady of 
the house, took her departure, leaving the kitten behind. 
She was not, however, long absent. In a few hours she 
returned, bringing one of her other kittens in her mouth, 
which she placed on the floor beside the newly found. 
“Ah!” thought the lady, ‘*so I am to have the mother and 
all her progeny quartered upon me.” This, however, was 
not the intention of the cat; for after caressing the kitten 
she had brought for a few moments, she took the other in 
her mouth and carried it to its former home, and never after 
visited the one she had given in exchange for it. 


BLACK AND WHITE. 


We had a fine large yellow cat, 
And a lovely tortoise-shell, 

And a pretty Maltese kitten that 
Played all day long with Bell. 

And then there was our Black-and-white 
With her one timid kit, 

But in the whole broad house was found 
No room for her and it. 


The yellow cat on the gate-post sat 
And blinked adown the street. 

‘The tortoise-shell on a silken mat 
Slept at Aunt Pheebe’s feet. 

The Maltese kitten ran and played 
And climbed in papa’s boot, 

But Black-and-white was in the way 
And always under foot. 


So one bright day, in basket shut, 
She and her kit were sent 
Over the road, three miles or more, 
To good old Mistress Brent. 
Whose house was filled with rats and mice, 
But not one kit or cat, 
In all the world what better place 
For Black-and-white than that? 


<> 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 

Weare happy to say that the splendid poem by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, in January issue, commencing “I 
am the voice of the voiceless,” was taken from 
Ainslee’s Magazine.” 


Receipts of the M. 8S. P.C. A. for December, 1903, 
Fines and witness fees, $143.21. 


MEMBERS AND Donors. 

Miss Ellen G. Cary, $100; <A friend at Hotel Vendome, 
$100; John D. Bryant, $50; ** Quo,” $50; H. W. Carpen- 
tier, $50; Alex. Bowles, $25; Mrs. C. McCully, $20; 
Franklin Lindley Couch, $15; A friend for Building Fund, 
$10; John J. Hicks, $10; Mrs. Hartman Kuhn, $10; Mrs. 
Otis Shepard, $5; J. C. Braman, $5; W. H. Lincoln, $5; 
Mrs. E. G. Bright, $5; G. O. Draper, $5; Mrs. S. B. Cone, 
$5; Geo. P. Ellisoa, $3.60; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, $3; Rev. J. 
T. Canavan. $3; Miss M. Louise Jackson, $3; Mrs, F, 
Rankin, $1.55; Capt. Geo. Pierce, $0.70; Cath, $0.25; 
Cash, $0.20. 

Two Do.iars EAcu. 

Mrs. I. B. G. Gardner, Mrs, M, A. Hodgkins, J. C. 
Talbot, Louise Grandgent, Carroll, Dixon & Jones, “A 
friend,’ F. Kendal], Dr. E. A. Deane, Rev. J. P. Phelan, 
Dr. Knight, J. A. Taft. 


One Eaca. 


S. Keene, Miss M. D. Clark, Dr. F. P. Drew, Dr. Fuller, 
Mrs, T. P. Burgess, F. O. Pillsbury, Dr. Duggan, Mrs. F. 
Gardiner, Mrs, Rosa Stout, ‘‘In memory of our horse,” 
J. M. Fairfield, Mrs. A. E. Ingraham, Bessie Webb Clum, 
Second Church, Dorchester, Rev. T. J. Golding, D. Hurley, 
G. F. Wolfe, J. E. Plimpton, H. M. Plimpton, Mrs, B. 
Bigelow, Mrs. F. Doane, Mrs. G. S. Winslow, J. E. Smith 
& Son, Dr. Hurley, H. A. Hutchinson, J, Cobb, C. H. 
Smith, J. Y. Noyes, G. W. Toomey, J. Galooly, F, O. 
Winslow, C. B. Danforth, Rev, J. R. Nulty, F. P. Higgins, 
J. Bloomingthal, Dr. Knobel; A. W. Dunbar, H. S. Ben- 
ton, E. B. Nelson, Rev. GwA. Lyons, Rev. J. J. Chittick, 
H. A. Collins, C. B. Stewart, Dr. Gallison, Dr. Martin, 
Mrs, A. M, Thayer, Prof. A. W. Pierce, A. D. Thayer, 
N. E. Newell, G. F. S. Singleton, Mrs. E. O. Milliken, 
Dr. Hussey, C. L, Fayles & Co., Rev. D. M. Hodge, Miss 
F. E. King, S. A. Greenwood, Mrs. A. H. Ramsdel), E.C. 
Wilson, H.S. Cushman, J. A. Rice, Rev. F. A. Warfield, 
Dr. Miett, Avery & Woodbury, A. A. Coburn, Dr. Keith, 
Rev. E. W. Whitney, Dr. Harvey, Mrs. M. J. C. Russell, 
Dr. Jackson, W. W. Jenckes, Z. C. Field, S. A. Eastman, 
C. B. Archer, Macuen Bros., C. M. Walsh, P. Gillen & Co., 
C. L. Fair, J. L. Lynch, J. E. Macuen, Mrs. A. C, Hawes, 
Mrs. T. B. Thayer, C. H. Collins, Miss A. A. Daniels, 
F. W. Phipps, B. F. Wayne, F. W. Mann, Dr. Campbell, 
Dr. Coffin, F. J. Dutcher, F. H. Haskell, J.T. McLaughlin, 
S. E. Hapgood. 

Total, $599.30. 

The American Humane Education Society, $263. 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Dr. W. E. Keith, $10; The Children’s Mission, $9.75; J. 
C. Gould, $8; Mrs. F. 1. Proctor, $7; Mrs. Hutchinson, $5; 
W. H. Ames, $5;. Hobart Ames, $5; W. H. Guild & Co., 
$4.50; D.Ellyson,$4; Rev.S.S.Myrick, $3.88; Mrs.F.Cairns, 
$3.50; A. D. Webb, $3; Mrs.A. Solberg,$3; Miss J. Markley, 
$2.80; Mrs, 8. P. Washburn, $2.50; Mrs, Winkley, 92,50; 
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Mrs. Otis Shepard, $2.50; Moore’s Agency, $1.75; Mrs, A. 
A. White, $1.75; D. H. McNary, $1.50; Mrs. E. W. R. 
Lord, $1.50; J. M. Slocum, $1.50; Rev. R, A. White, $1.50; 
Mrs, F. E. Eaton, $1.50; E. Pyle, $1.35; Mrs. H. E. Yost, 
$1.25; M. G. Webster, $0.75; H. Goldberger, $0.75; Miss 
H.M.Clarke, $0.75; J. B. Green & Co., $0.75; J. H. Au, $0.75. 


Two EAcu. 


F. E. Swectser, Mrs. C. S. Wheeler, M. J. Atkins, L. R. 
Eaton, Mrs. E. C. Hill, Miss C. F. Putnam, M, E, Zoote, 
O. H. P. Frye, Mrs, L. A. Francis, 


One Eacu. 


N.L. Anthony, N. G. Bagley, Mrs. K. W. McCulloch, 
Mrs. L. B. Mason, J. F. Nice, G. Clark, W. B. Stebbins, 
Rev. J. C. Kimball, C. W. Welch, Wm. Curtiss, Geo, E. 
Belcher, Mrs. J. A. Codman, Mrs, P. A. Lane, Mrs. G. 
Edson, Mrs. W. N. Dow, C. R. Morley, Mrs. S. B. Clark, 
Hon. P. Gibson, F. M. Hockett, F. A. Marsh, Dr. C. L. 
Swan, Dansville Sanitarium, Mrs. D. D. Slade, Mrs. F. D. 
Greene, Alfred S, Crane, Dr. A. Jackson, E. M. Chapin, 
Mrs. G. lL. Merrill, J, H. Ball and others, Mrs. C. W. Miles, 
Mrs. E. C. Williams, Mrs. S. E. Littlefield, Mrs. C. C. 
Creyore, W.G, Ervin, L. L. Turner, J. E. Barry, Huckins, 
Temple & Wood, Lawrence friend, T. J. Sawyer, H. H. 
Varney, S. S. Cole, J. W. Bartlett, Mrs, E, G. Cedarholm, 
Mrs. A. E, Prentiss, J. H. Ball, L. P. Arnold, Goodnow & 
Jenks. 

Firty Cents Eacu. 


L. P. Blackburn, O. F. Lincoln, J. S. Perkins, Mrs. 
Bailey, C. I. Foss, P. F. Brady, G. T. Hunt, F. J. Hamil- 
ton, E.J. Thurston, Mrs, B. W. Cobb. C. W. Crowell, Cash, 
G. Marshall, L. A. Britton, M. Upham, S. E. Cope, S. N. 
Emerson, Mrs. M. E. Jackson, E. F. Larabee, Rev. C. C. 
Thorne, M. E. Haines, E. Lentz, Dr. Basten, Mrs. O. W. 
Morse, J. H. Williams, G. A. Phillips, J. D. Cobb, Wim. 
Ilurley, M. Keelan, H. B. Jacobs, W. H. Brothers, Dr. 
Hall, W. A. Robertson, R. Pfeiffer, Old Corner Book Store, 
Mrs, Evans, A. B. Elliott, D. W. Pettee, Rev. A. J. Dyer, 
G,. O. Wentworth, Mrs. G. W. Cahoon, Lowe & Smith, 
A. E. Phinney, E. H. Damon, J. A. Connors, D. Deacon, 
E. A, Jones, A. A. Mead, Geo, Wentworth, C. Supher, 
Mrs. B. K. Sweetland, A. M. Potter, Mrs. O. Zorin, A. F. 
Johnson, Grumiaux Co., C. W. Clifford, Mrs. E. Ripley, N. 
& H. B, Cleaves, B. 1, Holmes, J.C. Braman, J. T. Robin- 
son, Jr., C. A. Turner, Mrs. B. Schlesinger, Mrs. C. A. 
Cheney, Escondido, Calif., J. H. Greer, R. E. Walker, 
Mrs. B. W. Moseley, Mrs. M. C, Ryder, 1. Batchelder, E. 
L. Clark, H. Bigney, L. F. Hinckley, A. A. Gardner, Mrs. 
H. L. Stevens, Mrs. C. Huston, Mrs. H. B. Scott, E. J. 
Hurley, R. Hayhurst, Mrs. D. E. Harding, J. W. Rogers, 
W.L. Robinson, R. T. Mann, M. J. Sullivan, J. Hardy, 
Mrs. E. Mann, Cash, S. Ruip, Mrs. H. E. Bray, L. O. 
Williams, Cash, E. M. Leach, R. Evans, M. Finnegan, 
K. Schrant, C. A. Spence, N.S. Chapman, Mrs, L. R. 
Kinz, M. Noonan, Mrs. A. E. Eastman, A. M. Smith, S. 
Burger, L. McGuire, C. A. Lane, C, B. Johnson, L. R 
Whitaker, I. H. Gamwell, A. Daniels, E. Kirby, C. W. 
Haley, B. F. Briggs, Miss Wilson, B. I. Arner, L. E. 
Watson, Mrs. W. F. Parrott, Mrs. C. M. Cleveland, J. W. 
Walker, M. L. Nowland, Mrs. A. D. Phelps, M. F. Hough- 
ton, Mrs. F. W. Alden, W. H. Meany, Mrs. C. D. Hill, 
J. Campagna, G. A. Shattuck, Mrs. N.C. Smith, Rev. G, 
E. Holcombe, S. F. Smith, J. K. Morris, Jr., A. B. Eaton, 
Hi. M. King, Mrs, E, E, Chase, J. W. ‘Carson, A. Carter, 
C.D. Simpson, H. L. Heath, O. M. Heath, H. Howard, 
G. G. Withington, M. H. Taylor, P. Nagle, Cash, Mrs. E. 
J. Snow, H. G. Lund, A. W. Damon, Mrs. E. H. Hatch, 
T. Hf. Raymond, E. Kidder, Mrs. W. W. Gillott, Mrs. 
Rogers, A. Wheeler, J. S. Mullane, A friend, G. M. 
Greene, H. M. Curtis, C, O. Prentice & Co., W. Johnston, 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF OUR PAPER. 

We should be glad, if we could afford it, 
to send it into every home; not only of Amer- 
ica, but of the whole civilized world. 

We cannot afford this, and so must select 
the classes which seem most likely to be 
able to give us aid in extending our work, 
and so we send it to the editors of every news- 
paper and magazine in North America north 
of Mexico, to all members of congress, and 
a multitude of writers, speakers, Bands of 
Mercy, etc., etc., outside of Massachusetts ; 
and in our own state, not only to all editors, 
but to all clergymen, Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, all lawyers, doctors, school superin- 
tendents, to libraries, postmasters, bank pre- 
sidents and cashiers, hundreds of police, hun- 
dreds of teamsters and drivers, hundreds of 
our country agents, writers, speakers, report- 
ers, teachers, Bands of Mercy, members of our 
legislature, and a multitude of others; also 
to our Humane Societies,” Bands of 
Mercy,” and others in almost all countries 
of the whole civilized world. 

Where do we get the money to do this ? 
Answer: From the generous gifts of those who 
believe in and wish to aid our work. 

If we had the means, nothing would sat- 
isfy us short of sending our paper every 
month (1st) into every home in America, and 
(24) into every home in the civilized world. 

T. ANGELL. 


ARIOCH WENTWORTH’S WILL. 

Just before going to press we understand 
that our good friend of forty years, Mr. 
Arioch Wentworth, left, by his will, to each 
of our Societies a hundred thousand dollars, 
which is sure to be paid. 

We intend to send Mr. Wentworth’s name 
down to posterity [as we have always known 
him] as a brave, strong-minded, clear-headed 
and kind-hearted gentleman. 

GEO. T. ANGELL. 
DUMB ANIMALS.” 

We believe no other paper in the 
world goes, as ‘* Our Dumb Animals” 
does every month, to the editorial 
rooms of every newspaper and maga- 
zine in America north ot Mexico, and 
we believe that no paper in the world 
is more seldom thrown into the 
waste-basket unread. 

IT GOES EACH MONTH TO 
All members of our two Humane Societies. Several 


Eldridge & Son, T. J. Curley, Dr. Warren, Mrs. B. Eames, 
W.N. Draper, H. D. Bowker, N. W. Heath, M. F. Greea, 
J. L. Buxton, J. F. Damon, Mrs. E. Dwight, L. E. Rall, 
E. A. Kinsley, A. Stanton, E. & A. Oakes, Mrs. A. 
Whitman, Mrs. A. Burdick, Kenyon News Co., B. Dean, 
Mrs. J. R. Bourne, J. H.S. McCarthy, T.S. Mitchell, A. 
Winans, E. J. Freeman, Mrs. W. T. Ford, L. Marvell, 
Mrs. C. T. Buflum, A. E. Bryant, Mrs. R. Bryant, M. P. 
Hall, J. Roessle, S. F. Morey, L. A. Burtis, Cottrell’s 
Agency, R. F. Grohe, 

All others, $120.00, 

Total, $380.28. 

Sales of Publications, $67.56. 

Interest, $6.67. 

Total, $1460.02. 


Receipts of the American Humane Education 
Society for December, 1903, 


Mrs. Annie L. Lowry, $50; Mrs. Mary Kerr, $40; Miss 
Lydia A. Clegg, $21.25; A friend, $15; Miss Julia A. 
Eastman, $10; Mrs. F, E. Lewis, $10; W.M. Bains, $10; 
Hon. C, B. Penrose, $5; ‘' L. P.,” $5; Mrs. C. S. Rogers, 
$5; Mrs. G. M. DuBois, $5; Farmington, Me., $4.80; 
Miss Madge Yontz, $4.69; Pasadena Humane Society, 
$4.44; Miss Dorotha L, Turner, $2. 


thousands of business firms and men. All Massachu- 
setts clergy, Protestant and Roman Catholic. All 
Massachusetts lawyers, physicians, bank presidents 
and cashiers, postmasters, school superintendents, 
large numbers of writers, speakers and teachers 
through the State. About 500 of the Society’s agents 
in almost every Massachusetts city and town. 

“ Bands of Mercy” through the State. Many sub- 
scribers and others through the State. The Boston 
police. The Massachusetts legislature. Hundreds of 
coachmen, drivers and teamsters. The editors of all 
Massachusetts newspapers and other publications. 
Many newspaper reporters. 

All our Humane Societies throughout the entire 
world. Large numbers of subscribers in our own and 
foreign countries. Thousands of our Bands of Merc, 
in our own and other countries. Members of our Na- 
tional Congress. Presidents of all American Colleges 
and Universities north of Mexico. Writers, speakers, 
teachers, and many others in various States and Ter- 
ritories. The editors of over twenty thousand Ameri- 
can publicati including all in our own country 
and British America. 

Of these over twenty thousand we have good reasons 
for believing that not less than nineteen thousand, 
and perhaps more, are read either by editors or by 
their wives and children. 


Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications of the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society and Massa- 
chusetts Society P. C. Animals can be ob- 
tained at our offices at the following prices, 
free of postage: — 


Black Beauty, in English or Italian, 
cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts, 


ad sed (German) heavy paper 35 cts. 
(Modern Greek). . paper 25 cts. 


° paper 20 cts 
For Pity’s Sake, . cloth, large, 70 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Some of New York’s 400, cloth 30 cts., paper 10 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at ee 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Four Months in New Hampshire, 

cloth 25 cts., paper 10 cts. 
Beautiful Joe (at publisher’s price), 

cloth, large, 72 cts., small 30 cts. 

Angell Prize Sout Recitations, 16 cents each, post- 


age paid. 

Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, by Geo. 
T. Angell, 6 cents each at office, or 10 cents mailed; 
or cloth bound, 20 cents at office, and 25 cents 
mailed. 

Address to Boston Public Schools, by 
Geo. T. Angell . 2 cents each, or 

Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. 
Angell — Eight of either No. or 
Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; one hundred, 
25 cents. 

Bird Leaflet, by Geo. T. Angell 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Ani- 
mals, by Geo. T. Angell, 2 cents 
for the whole twelve bound to- 
gether,or . 2.00 

Humane Horse Book, compiled by Geo. 

T. Angell, 5 cents eac ° 

Humane Training and Treatment of the 
Horse, by H.C. Merwin, 1 centeach 1.00 sed 


$2.00 per 100 


$0.25 per 100 


Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell 10 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 
Angell 
The Cheek-Rein, by Geo. T. Angell « 
The Cruel Over- hack Card (two sides) -20 « 
How to Kill Animals Humanely . e im 6 
Band of Mercy nformation, by Geo. T. 


Angell 

Fifty-two Band of Mercy Songs and 
Hymns, book form, two cents for 
the whole, or ° 2.00 ” 

Band of Mercy Badges. Sterling silver, 30 cents; gold 
and silver finish, two sizes, 8 and 5 cents each; 
= stamped ribbon, 8 cents; ink stamped rib- 

n,4cents; button, white star on blue ground, 

5 for 10 cents. 

Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents. 

Band of Mercy Card of Membership, large 2 cents, 
small 1 cent. 

Condensed Information, an eight-page pamphlet, 
by Geo. T. Angell, including all necessary for forming 
Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
and Bands of Mercy. This, as well as the address of 
Mr. Angell to the National Convention of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union at Nashville, Tenn., we 
send without cost to everyone asking. 


The above can be had in smaller numbers 
at the: same cates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies 
and below ten, 45 cents each; for ten and below twenty- 
five, 40 cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; 
for fifty and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one 
hundred and more copies, 25 cents, inadvance. Post- 
age free to all parts of pond United States. 

a@ Articles for the er, and subscriptions, may 
be sent to the editor, dard Building, 19 Milk Bt., 
corner Hawley, Boston. 


Rates OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN HUMANB 
EpvucaTIon Socigry. 

Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate arena » $5 00 

Associate Life . 50 00| Branch . 

Active Annual . 10 00| Children’s. ... 100 


RaTEs OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 
Society P. OC. A. 
Active Life. . . $100 00| Associate 90 
Associate Life . 50 00 | Branch 100 
Active Annual . 10 00 Children’s . cress Se 


All members of the American Humane Education 
Society and the Massachusetts Society P.C. A. receive 
— — ANIMALS free, and all publications of the 

ety. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETIES: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston, 


Entered at the Post Office in Boston, Mass,, as second-class mail matter, 
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| 

| 

| 

| | 

_ 


